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of health as sufficient excuse for ignoring his demand
for a meeting.
At first, she wrote, she had entertained the wildest
plans, such as flying with him that very morning, but
she had calmed down now and here was her suggestion.
First he must call on her mother and explain with a
great show of frankness that as he was just about to
leave for England, where he might stay a long time,
and as he happened to be passing so near the de Laignes,
he had come to ask permission to call on Catherine,
whom he had not seen for a year, to talk to her about
his future and ask her advice.
"You know," he was to say, "what Catherine in her
kindness has been able to make of me; you know'how
wise and good she is and what an incomparable friend
I have always found in her. It is she who has so far
guided me and it is she who has made me what I am.
I assure you I am worthy of her, and I do really need
her advice. I have invariably found it so valuable.
I beg you, do not refuse this request. My whole future
may depend upon it."
In her own character, Catherine added:
"If you do see her, don't say anything about our
real plans."
In the midst of his very real emotions this proposition
rang hopelessly false. What purpose could be served
by so extravagant a lie, such elaborately fabricated
deceit, when in a very little while it was bound to be
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